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The Voice of the Slovakian Forest 
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OW would you like 
to receive radio tele- 
phone messages from 
boys and girls all over the 
world telling you about their 
schools? This is probable in 
the future; then it will be 
much easier to get acquainted 
with young neighbors of other 
countries. All schools of the 
world may be linked with 
wireless telephones, and 
Junior Red Cross ideals and 
methods be communicated in 
globe-circling flashes. For the 
present here are pictures and 
bits of of schools of 
many lands which may make 
new friends for all. 
In China the school teacher for centuries has been 
a very important person. His pupils bow low when he 
comes into the room. Every Chinese child studies a 
book of manners just as you study geography or 
| history. This book has three thousand rules for good 
behavior. The Chinese teacher wears his cap in the 
school room and so, of course, it is good form for his 
pupils to wear theirs. Instead of using a pen, the 
Chinese children write with brushes. They write one 
word under the other, instead of beside it, until the 
bottom of the page is reached; then they start at the 
top and write down again. They read their books 
backwards. Education is very highly regarded in 
China, but it is only recently that girls have had a 
chance to go to school. 

There are special school costumes for the boys and 
girls of Japan, ‘‘The Land of Flowers.’”’ The boy’s 
costume consists of a divided gray skirt that reaches 
from his waist almost to his ankles. The girls wear 
pleated skirts of red or dark blue, made a little longer 
and a littler fuller than those worn by the boys. The 
Japanese are taught from infancy to be very polite 
and respectful to their elders. 
When their teachers enter 
the room, they bow so low 
that their heads almost touch 
the floor. 

Boys and girls in India go 
to their native schools at 6 
o’clock in the morning with- 
out a bite of breakfast. After 
all it is only a matter of habit, 
and the children of India 
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‘ would probably think your : —From the Slovak of K. R. Jovanovic whether you were a boy or a 
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GOING TO SCHOOL 
» IN OTHER LANDS 
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A MOTTO 


Would you happiness attain? 
Hope will guide you on! 

Do you seek your daily bread? 
Work, and it is won! 

Are you striving after Truth? 
’Tis yours through truth alone! 

Would you share in others’ love? 
Then give them of your own! 




































of a Hindu child’s school 
schedule reads in this way: At 
9 o’clock, home for breakfast; 
at 10 o’clock, return to school; 
at 2 o’clock, an hour for din- 
ner; then study until sunset. 
The alphabet is learned 
by first writing it in sand 
on the floor of their 
school room; then they 
are promoted and learn to 
write it with wooden pens on 
palm leaves; last of all, they 
are taught to write on slates 
and paper. 

Mohammedan boys 
girls have separate schools, 
sit in circles on the floor, and 
study out loud. If they stop 
shouting for a second, it is taken as a sign that they are 
neglecting their lessons, and down on their heads comes 
the bamboo rod of the stern master. Instead of re- 
moving their caps when they enter the school, the 
Mohammedan boys remove their shoes or sandals and 
wear their hats. 

When the sun is shining and the birds are singing, 
haven’t you often wished that your lessons could be 
said out doors? School masters in Greege may be seen 
daily with their classes walking along the roads or 
studying amid the ruins of some historic spot. Perhaps 
that is the reason the Greek boys and girls love the 
beautiful in Nature so much. 

One of the reasons Italy produces so many fine 
singers is that all Italian school children are taught to 
read music in the primary grades, the notes being put 
on the blackboard. Music is considered an important 
part of every child’s education. Beautiful handwork 
in leather and other materials is made at an early age. 
Italian boys and girls also read beautifully, and are 
probably equaled by few school children in this art. 

If.you have ever been kept after school, you may 
understand why the Serbian 
boys and girls speak of it as 
being ‘“‘kept prisoner.”’ In 
the schools of Jugo-Slavia, as 
the united kingdom is now 
called, if a student does not 
make headway with his les- 
sons, it is considered the 
teacher’s fault and not the 
student’s. 

In France, no 
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wear a black apron to protect your clothes from the 
ink. You can see now why the French are called a 
thrifty people. 
boys playing the American game of baseball in aprons. 


There are probably no bet- 
ter or more diligent students WO 


It seems strange to us to see French 





anywhere than the French 
boys and girls. If you think 
your lessons long and hard, 
you should see the assign- 
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periods at school. 
at home. 

Many of the children of Poland can speak as rany 
as six languages besides their own. So apt are these 
children that, besides their 
linguistic talents, the aver- 


They recite at school and study 


age Polish school child 
knows his English litera- 


ture in a manner which puts 
many of us to shame. 
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Belgian school children 
have Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons as holidays | 
instead of all day Saturday. 
Their schools are called 
Athenee and they are called 
Athenians. 

Did you know that the 
kindergarten idea came to 
us from Germany? German 
schools are rated high in the 
educational world. Every 
German girl must learn to 
knit. One often meets Ger- 
man boys going to school in 
their leather aprons, and 
little girls in aprons of black 
alpaca. If you speak to 
the girls they will be 
quite likely to drop you a 
curtsy. 

The boys and girls in the 
new republic of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia have no regular study 


Develop understanding 
Widen sympathy 

Promote international 
good-will 
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year. Children who live on 
farms miles away from the 
schools have teachers sent 
by the government to stay 
with them the required time 
and give instruction. 

If you think your summer 
vacations are short, what 
will you say when you know 
that the English school holi- 
days do not begin until the 
last of July and come to an 
end, as yours do, the first 
part of September? Only 
the elementary or primary 
schools in England are free. 
The English boys and girls 
are among the best athletes 





of the world’s’ school chil- 
dren. They play all sorts 
Cricket and 
rounders are 
Rounders is a game much 


of games. 
favorites. 


like our American baseball. 


THE VOICE OF THE SLOVAKIAN FOREST 


The Story of the Girl and Boy on the Cover 


HE trolley line climbed the moun- By Anna Milo Upjohn The forest was never lonely. It was 


tain through a stately forest, up to 
green lakes set in rocks and snow. Following the 
track two children toiled, picking up the stones which 
had been dislodged and had rolled onto the rails. At 
noon they sat under a fine shade tree and, pulling some 
bread and goat’s cheese from their pockets, ate their 
lunch. 

All about them there was the murmur of the great 
forest. 
a shaft of gold led to a grassy glade encircled by the 
massive trunks of firs. There a flock of geese fed all 
day in the sunlight. Toward evening they would 
wind through the dusky forest, a gleaming procession, 
to the red-roofed village below. 
the faint ting-tang of cowbells. 


Far ahead in its green depths an opening like 


On the breeze came 
And there were the 
cries of children picking strawberries in a clearing. 
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full of life... . 

The boy took out a little flute and began to play, the 
girl breaking into snatches of song from time to time. 
The thin, high music had the sigh of the wind in it, 
and the bleat of lambs and the tinkle of brooks over 
stones. This was only a part of the hymn which 
the forest sings forever and which the Slovaks love to 
hear. 

In the Czech language there is a word ‘‘Sumava’ 
(pronounced Shumava) meaning forest. In Slovakia 
there is a similar one meaning not the forest itself but 
And from it the Slovaks 
with instinctive poetry have coined a word for them- 


’ 


‘“‘the voice of the forest.’’ 


selves, ‘‘Shumia,’’ which means “‘ beautiful” or“ lovely,”’ 
for the love of the forest and the sense of its beauty 
have entered into the soul of the people. 












LITTLE ALIS 


S a little American girl usually 
longs for her first doll with long, By Léou 
golden curls and eyes which can 
shut and open, a little Albanian boy named Ali 
longed for a school book’ and pencil which 
should be his very own. 

The teacher of a Junior Red Cross School at 
Elbassan, which is in the heart of the Albanian 
mountains, met Ali for the first time when he was 
on his way to one of the public ovens, where many 
of the poor families take their corn bread to be 


baked. 
/ A 
\ 


balanced on his tiny fez a flat tin pan 
containing the corn mixture. 





He care- 
fully picked his way over the rough cob- 
blestones, and merrily chattered with 
the teacher as they walked along, taking 
it for granted that the American girl under- 
stood every word he said. 

After the bread had been baked at the 
public oven in the bazaar section of the 
town, Ali started back for his home and 
the teacher followed him, fascinated by __ 
this little Moslem boy. At an old | 
weather-beaten door at the far end of 
Elbassan, he knocked for admittance, 
and a pair of dark, sad eyes peered out. 
The heard the child 
something which included ‘‘ Amer- 


Ali was a picturesque sight carrying 
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American say 


’ 


icane,’’ whereupon the door im- 
mediately was opened wide for 
the visitor. 

Ali’s home was simply a dark 
chamber with an earthen floor. 
There was a weak fire of brush- 
wood burning on the hearth, the 


smoke escaping through some 
openings left in the blackened 
rafters. A six-inch niche in the 


wall held all the cooking utensils, and an old-fashioned 
chest in the corner contained the family linen and 
such few pieces of clothing that they did not have on 
their backs. 

Three children, their mother, and a grandmother 
lived in that miserable 
dark room. The father 
had been killed in 
feud the year before and 
the wife and children 
were left very poor. 


a 


Far over the meadow an 
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Fortunately an inter- 
preter was found—a 
man who had been edu- 
cated at that splendid 
American institution at 
Constantinople, 


The Goldenrod Knights 


A True Boy Story 



















Ali was given a book, not 


SEPTEMBER FIELDS 


Of shimmering gold are their helmets and lances. 
Who dares face a legion so gallant and bold? 
The sweet Aster Ladies sway forward to meet them, 


And fields are made royal in purple and gold. 
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BIG AMBITION 


Robert College. Conversation was 
a? on held through him, while Ali, noble, 

sturdy little fellow that he was, picked 
up some of the stouter twigs of wood and threw 
them into the fire, endeavoring to warm and 
brighten up the place. 





























On the mother’s face 
there was an expression of tender pride as 
she told the American teacher about her 

first born, her Ali, how he hungered for learn- 

ing, and longed to go to school. 

The very next day Ali began 
attendance at the Junior Red Cross 
School at Elbassan. ‘‘Teugjat- 
jeta Zonia” (Good morning, lady), 

he smilingly called from the 

bench, where the tiny new pupil 
had taken his place with the 
younger boys and girls. 

“Good morning, Ali,” responded 
the teacher. But the newest pupil 
did not look satisfied. There was an 
appealing expression on his face that 
seemed to plead some great cause. 

Forty of the older students had 
school books, but Ali, being only five 
and a half, was not one of these. How- 
ever, he was very ambitious to pos- 
sess a school book which he could 
carry back and forth through the 
streets and have all the appearance 
of a real student. Of course, it was 

explained that he was too young 

yet to be ready for a book. 
Unable to realize this ambition, 

Ali went to another Red Cross rep- 

resentative who was then in Alba- 

nia, thinking she might have some 
influence with the teacher. There 
he pleaded his case: ‘‘I want to go 

to school like a big boy, I need a 
book, but Zonia won’t give me one. You make her.” 

A conference was had between the Red Cross official 
and the teacher at the school, all over little Ali’s big 


a word 
of which he could understand 


ambition. To satisfy the yearning heart of the tiny 
student, Ali was given a book, not a word cf 


which he could under- 
stand, to carry to and 
from the Junior school, 
as it was found that this 
was no mere whim on 
Ali’s part, but a great 
joy over the fact that he 
had started to go to 
school. ... And so 
feels all Albania since 
gaining its freedom 
from Turkey! 





army advances, 


lower lances to greet them, 


—Ethel Blair Jordan. 
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Canada’s cheery Junior Red Cross maga- Australia was one of the pioneers with On Czecho-Slovakia’s live monthly appear 
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“Ich diene” means “‘I Serve.” It is Hungary apologizes for few pictures Italy issues two Junior magazines. 
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Advanced students in Italy receive Jugo-Slavia’s magazine appears in Two Czecho-Slovakian cover sub- 
this magazine—‘‘Youth for Youth” two languages—Serbian and Croatian jects, both by boy artists, are shown 
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This musical composition by S. Walter Krebs, of New York, is offered as a rallying call for Juniors throughout the world 





HOW THE NEWS TRAVELS 


One glance at the opposite page should convince 

anyone that it is! On that page and this are 
presented reproductions of the covers of Junior Red 
Cross publications from eight countries. 

Before the World War of 1914-1918, atterpts had 
been made in Spain, France, 
and Sweden to form a chil- 
dren’s branch of the Red 
Cross. In Canada, as early as 
1914, the Quebec Section of 
the Canadian Red _ Cross 
started enrolling girls and 
boys to assist the adult mem- 
bers in war-relief work. 

The Junior Red Cross of the 
United States was organized 
in September, 1917, and tivo 
years later—in September, 
1919—Junior ReEp_ Cross 
News, the first publication of 
the kind, was launched. 

In 1922, less than three 
years from that date, nine 
countries are known to be is- 


[' THE JUNIOR RED CROSS idea spreading? 


suing similar publications, in- The Summons 
cluding Czecho-Slovakia, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Bul- 
garia, and the United States. 
Bulgaria’s publication has not 
been received. A recent 
statement from the League of 
Red Cross Societies in Switzer- 
land announced that Switzer- 
land was the twenty-seventh 
country to organize a Junior 
Red Cross. A number of these organizations have 
been helped at the outset by American Juniors through 
their National Children’s Fund. 

The spirit of the movement in all countries is shown 
in a letter from Budapest, Hungary, addressed to “‘ Dear 
American Juniors,’’ which quotes this song: 

‘We young ones, High Heaven’s own fighters are we, 

Who doom hate to perish and no more to be. 

We fight our battle with weapons of love, 

And God, the Almighty, is smiling above. 

We tread down the war, gnawing care, and disease; 

We're storming the world till its High Law be Peace. 
And when Love alone is the monarch to be, 

In heavenly joy ours is sweet victory..—Edith Takacs. 


to 


World Service 


United States. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
January 1922 NEWS : Serve” 


“‘The Summons to World Service’, a cover 
subject of Junior Red Cross News of the 
Appearing first in Septem- 
ber, 1919, this publication has been followed 
by nine similar magazines in other countries us. 





‘““We have many very fine artists, musicians, and 
composers in our dear Hungary, and one of the very 
best is now setting our hymn to music and wants to offer 
it as a gift to the whole world’s Juniors to be sung by all. 

“Our magazine speaks of our brave endeavour to 
grow better and stronger every day, to help our dear 
country to become happier 
and to assist in the great battle 
the Red Cross societies of all 
countries are fighting for un- 
derstanding, unself- 
ishness, comfort, and health. 

‘“‘Our Junior Red Cross, the 
first class of which was formed 
in February, 1921, has de- 
veloped so beautifully, that 
now it has about 30,000 mem- 
bers. Dear Captain Pedlow, 
whom the American Red 
Cross sent over to help Hun- 
gary, and whom we all tend- 
erly love, has helped to start 
our Junior Red Cross and been 
ever since its good angel. We 
children look upon him as if he 
were Santa Claus, stepped 
forth living and smiling out cf 
our favourite fable-books to 
shower gifts and kindness 
upon us. 

“You also, dear American 
Juniors, were very good to us. 
Your 33,000 Christmas boxes 
brought joy to just as many of 
We thank you ever so 
much for your kindness. 

“You will see in the future 
how we try to ‘make good,’ we Hungarian Juniors. 
Our girl classes have made many hundreds of baby out- 
fits for the poor. In one of our schools the Juniors of 
every school-class chose one of the poor babies of the 
neighborhood and looked after it conscientiously, pro- 
viding it with rilk and clothing. Another school 
supports a dispensary for mothers and infants, another 
the home for aged governesses and teachers. Of course, 
every Junior class helps its own poor or sick members. 

“This is our feeble beginning. We will struggle and 
work bravely to add always more and more to the 
beauty and happiness of humanity. 

“Hearty greetings to all of you, dear American 
Juniors.” 
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REPORTS FROM FOREIGN POINTS 
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Belgian school boys in athletic drills on the model playground established by the Junior American Red Cross at Charleroi, Belgium 


HARLEROI, BELGIUM.—The Junior American 
Red Cross has carried on a veritable crusade in this 
country for the purpose of installing open-air play- 
grounds. It is the idea of promoters of these play- 
grounds to regenerate and bring new life to the growing 
children of Belgium who were so devitalized by the five 
Playground leaders are trained on the 
The Junior American Red 
Cross has founded similar playgrounds in other regions. 


years of war. 


Charleroi playground. 


IENNA, AUSTRIA.—Official recognition of the 
Junior Red Cross as an integral part of the school 
program has just been announced by the Ministry of 
Education. Ninety-six schools have already signified 
their desire to become 


‘mitarbeiters,’’ or members, 
and applications have been received from 324 classes, 
numbering 11,399 children. 

ODGORITZA, MONTENEGRO.—Junior Red 

Cross Day was celebrated in the schools the first 
Friday in May, and the Jugo-Slavian Junior Red Cross 
was launched arid great enthusiasm and excitement. 
The schools of Cetinje, the old capital of this country, 
The 
schools of Niksic and the district about Podgoritza are 
organized for Junior work. 


have also formed their Junior Red Cross units. 


HISINAU, RUMANIA.—The Boys’ Normal 

School of this place, which was the recipient some 
months ago of a number of scholarships from the Junior 
American Red Cross, has shown its appreciation by 
forming a society called ‘‘ The Society for Mutual Help, 
which bands the pupils of the Normal School together 
in an effort to help all those in want. To better appre- 
ciate this spirit it must be known that the Normal 
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School boys are for the most part very poor. In the 


minutes of their associaticn occurs this statement: 
“The help which was given us by our overseas com- 


We 
owe them many thanks both for the practical good and 
for the beautiful ideas they have planted in our hearts, 
which are the beginning of a great work which we shall 


rades has made a deep impression on our minds. 


certainly cultivate in the future.” 

RAGUE, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—The Junior Red 

Cross has furnished seeds and garden tools which 
have made possible 250 new school gardens this past 
summer in Czecho-Slovakia. 

OME, ITALY.—As a gift from the Junior Ameri- 

can Red Cross to Italy and a permanent memorial 
of the love of American children for Italian boys and 
girls, a playground has been established in one of the 
poorest and most congested parts of Rome—the Testac- 
cio quarter, known in the early centuries as the “fields 
of the Roman people.”’ In this section live today 
thousands of the poorest children, to whom the oppor- 
tunities of a playground with its swings, games, wading 
pool, and little library, will be a great joy. The Tes- 
taccio has three streets bearing names which mean much 
to America—Via Cristoforo Colombo, Via America 
Vespucci, and Via Beniamino Franklin. 

ELGRADE, SERBIA.—The Child Welfare De- 

partment of the Ministry of Social Politics gave 
an exhibit at which the booth of the Jugo-Slavian Junior 
Red Cross played an important part. Pictures of 
Czecho-Slovakian, American, and Jugo-Slavian Juniors 
were displayed and literature of the health game and 
Junior organization was distributed. 
























N ADDITION to raising $550 for the National 

Children’s Fund, for work among children in foreign 

countries, the Juniors of Passaic, New Jersey, have 
put first-aid books in 163 school rooms, have spent 
$900 for milk for undernourished children, and have 
made 1,279 garments for hospitals, 849 garments for 
children’s institutions, and a quantity of clothing for 
European refugees. 


To give a summer vacation to 10,000 tenement 
children, whose only playground throughout the year 
had been the narrow alley or the canyon street, Chicago 
Juniors, in cooperation with other agencies, arranged 
to pay the transportation for these children to homes in 
rural districts of Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Three thousand dollars for the National Children’s 
Fund has been forwarded to Junior Red Cross Head 
quarters in Washington by Juniors of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Two thousand dollars of this amount is to 
be used for the ‘‘ Pittsburgh Farm School’”’ in France, 
and $1,000 for the Albanian Vocational School at 
Tirana. 


By giving a performance of the play, ‘‘The Princess 
and the Sage,” from Junior Rep Cross News of 
March, 1922, Juniors in the Fourth B Grade of the 
Highland Park School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, raised 
$21.80 for the National Children’s Fund. 


“Take advantage of the opportunities at hand,” isa 
motto of Juniors of Victoria, Texas. 


’ 


They got per- 


mission to “‘scrap”’ a cotton field adjoining the school 





LITTLE BIG THINGS DONE AT HOME 


Part of a Junior Red Cross demonstration in New York City 
Pageants and plays are popular with Juniors of the Metropolis 





Photo by Brown Bros. 


grounds and picked thirty-five pounds of cotton which 
they sold to raise money for their Service Fund. They 
also distributed 900 garden-grown roses as gifts to 
soldiers in the United States Base Hospital at San 
Antonio. 


A clean-up campaign was recently carried on by 
Juniors of Samuel Adams School, Boston. The Juniors 
were divided into groups and each group took a certain 
number of streets, alleyways, and vacant lots for the 
neatness of which they held themselves responsible. 
They also pledged themselves to clean their own cellars 
and back yards and appointed inspectors among their 
number to see that this was done. 


Juniors of Selma, California, gave an entertainment 
at the County Hospital for inmates of the Old People’s 
Home. The children gave musical selections under the 
direction of their music teacher, and the class in ex- 
pression gave readings. 


In community clean-up campaigns the Juniors of 
Owenton, Kentucky, have used this song to the tune of 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning”’: 


Keep the good work going 
While our yards we’re mowing. 
Though our town seems now run down, 
We'll clean it up. 
Fe Keep the trash carts going 
And the fresh paint showing, 
Keep the good work going on 
Till we’re all cleaned up. 
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AusTIn CUNNINGHAM 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 
All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 
—Edwin Markham 


Isn 7 Tt a Privilege to be identified with 


and to take part in an 
international effort to insure to all boys and girls their 
natural right to be happy and well and useful? And on 
top of this, is it not a duty to work actively, in school 
and out, to bring about such a result? 

When you enroll your school in the Junior American 
Red Cross, it is understood that you expect to adopt-a 
local program of helpfulness, to assist the foreign pro- 
gram by contributing to the National Children’s Fund, 
and to subscribe to Junior Red Cross News so that all 
may follow the world-wide activities of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

“To gladden the heart of someone depressed, to 
lessen the misery of someone in pain, to give to life 
a brighter hue, are accomplishments worth time and 
expense. Such ministries are a glory to any individual 
or organization. The Junior Red Cross is an 
institution all ready at hand.” 

This statement is from an address by a County 
Superintendent of Schools in Illinois, who urged the 
especial importance of American citizenship based on 
understanding of world conditions and world friend- 
ships. 


Membership and Fund !4ividual 


member- 
ship in the Junior Red Cross may be obtained in one of 
three ways: 1. By performing a significant service for 
the school, community, or local Red Cross Chapter- 


[10] 











the teacher or a committee of pupils to pass upon the 
services rendered. 2. By taking part in school enter- 
prises by which the Junior Red Cross Service Fund is 
raised. 3. By making a contribution to the Junior 
Red Cross Service Fund from money earned by personal 
services or saved through personal sacrifice. 

It will be seen from this that the Service Fund is very 
important if the Junior Red Cross is to mean all that 
it should to a school during the year. This Service 
Fund is for financing local Junior work, contributing to 
the National Children’s Fund, and subscribing to 
Junior Rep Cross NEws. 


Ch ristmas Boxes packed by American Jun- 


iors carried great joy to 
100,000 girls and boys and their families scattered over 
certain regions of Europe last year. Junior workers in 
Europe say that the effect of this proof of good will was 
so wonderful that the Christmas-box enterprise should 
be repeated this year and started earlier. 

Therefore, 100,000 joy-laden boxes, following the 
same specifications of last year, should reach American 
Red Cross, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, New York, for 
shipment not later than October 25. This early start 
is necessary if the boxes are to arrive in time for Christ- 
mas distribution abroad; and it means that schools 
wishing to join in this activity should get busy at once. 

Two warnings should be emphasized here: the 
Christmas-box plan should not be an extravagant 
undertaking, and ought not be confused in any degree 
with the regular, all-the-year-round educative and 
relief work which is paid for out of the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. The Christmas boxes are in every sense 
personal gifts of individual members of the Junior 
American Red Cross to children in war-wasted sections 
of foreign countries. 

Every Red Cross Division office is prepared to furnish 
interested schools with detailed information and 


cardboard containers for the gifts. 
Delightful ‘‘ Movtes’’ ™2de for 
the American 
Red Cross and the Junior Red Cross are available for 
all public, private, and parochial schools enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross. Any Red Cross representative, 
Chapter, or Division office, will be glad to cooperate 
with teachers or Junior committees in making selecticns 
from these wholesome films. There are many fine sub- 
jects, including visits to scenes of Junior Red Cross work 
in different countries. Geographic and historical interest 
is never wanting, and there are charming sidelights on 
child life intermingled with humorous touches. 

The Society for Visual Education has been named tke 
sole distributor of American Red Cross and Junior 
American Red Cross films, and its distributing points 
cre given, with specific addresses, in an announcement 
on page 14. All Red Cross Division offices and Char- 
ters will supply detailed information about the films, 
and schools may obtain the films direct by writing to 
the nearest of the exchanges listed on page 14. 
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FREEDOM THROUGH SERVICE 


By Arthur William Dunn 


National Director, Junior Red Cross 


yt i is said that in one or two of the 

countries in Europe where the 

Junior Red Cross is now being 

established, there was at first 

some reluctance to adopt the 
motto of our organization, ‘‘I Serve.’”’ The 
countries from which this report comes are 
countries whose people have for centuries 
been subject to the domination of foreign 
masters, and whose history has been one con- 
tinuous struggle for freedom. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand how, under these circum- 
stances, the badge of service might easily be 
confused with the hated badge of servitude, to 
escape from which is the chief ambition of the 
people. 

Evén in our own “‘land of the free,” as we 
love to call it, there frequently comes to the 
surface the strange notion that service is 
inconsistent with freedom. We need to be- 
come ‘‘infected with the wisdom to know,” 
as John Galsworthy says, “that in making 
smooth the way of all lies the road to our 
own happiness,’’—and people are, of course, 
happiest when they are free. 

What is freedom? Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
has given this explanation: ‘‘Suppose that I 
were to build a great piece of powerful machin- 
ery, and suppose that I should so awkwardly 
and unskilfully assemble the parts of it that 
every time one part tried to move it would be 
interfered with by others. Liberty for the 
several parts would consist in the best pos- 
sible assembling and adjustment of them all, 
would it not? That is liberty! You say of 
the locomotive, it runs free. What do you 
mean? You mean that its parts are so 
assembled and adjusted that friction is re- 
duced to the minimum. Human 
freedom consists in perfect adjustments of 
human interests, human activities, and hu- 
man energies.”’ 

There is, of course, no such thing as abso- 
lute freedom for any individual. We are 
hedged about by restrictions and restraints 
imposed upon us by the very fact that we live 
with other people. As communities grow in 
size and complexity, and especially with the 
development of means of communication, 
people become increasingly dependent upon 
one another—that is, less free as individuals. 
Human interests and human activities have 


to be adjusted in order to reduce friction and 
secure the greatest possible degree of freedom 
for each. That is why we have government 
and laws. The traffic officer at the busy 
corner is there to secure freedom of move- 
ment. It is the driver or the pedestrian, who 
disregards traffic regulations and seeks to ‘‘do 
as he pleases,’ who is the real enemy of 
freedom—his own as well as that cf others. 

It is ‘tin making smooth the way of all’’ 
that lies the road to our own happiness and 
freedom. In so far as there is friction—that 
is, lack of freedom—in our community life, it 
is due largely to our failure to realize that 
community life is based on an exchange of 
service. It is the self-centered, selfish, grasp- 
ing individual, disregardful of the interests of 
others, who places restraint upon freedom; 
and when any of us lose sight of our service 
obligations we contribute to the same result. 

Perhaps the most effective instrument for 
the promotion of freedom is education. It 
liberates from ignorance, the most tyrannous 
of masters. It transforms domination by 
Nature into cooperation with her. It gives 
self-control, which is the first essential to 
order and freedom in community life. But 
most important of all, it enables us better to 
understand our relations to other people and 
fits us for a life of service. 

Service, of course, means work. Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane once said, ‘‘ There is a senti- 
mentality which would make it appear that 
in some millennial day man will not work. If 
some such calamity ever blights us, then man 
will fail and fall back. God is wise. His first 
and His greatest gift to man was the obliga- 
tion upon him to labor. The march of civili- 
zation is the epic of man as a workingman, and 
that is the reason why labor must be held 
high always.”’ 

What we should want more than anything 
else is not freedom from work, but freedom in 
our work. Whether we shall be free in our 
werk or slaves to it depends mostly upon our 
point of view. Our work may be a tyrannous 
master, grinding us under its heel, if our mo- 
tive is merely one of getting all we can. We 
find ourselves then in servitude. But work. 
the incentive to which is service, is seldom 
hard—at least not oppressive. Jt ts our foy, 
and tn it we are free. 
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ScENE IN Forest: Four men in Lincoln green busily 
engaged in stringing their long bows. Maid Marian 
and Alice-a-Dale seated in a woody bower sewing. 

First-MAn-IN-LINCOLN-GREEN: Robin Hood likes 
bows of good yew wood. 

Seconp-Man-IN-LINCOLN-GREEN: Ay! and naught 
but the old broad cloth-yard arrows will do him. 

TuIRD-MAN-IN-LINCOLN-GREEN: Other men use the 
same bows and draw the same kind of arrows, yet there 
be none that shoot like Master Robin. 

FourTH-MAN-IN-LINCOLN-GREEN: Ay, there'll be 
one that can shoot as well as Master Robin—good King 
Richard. God bless him! But he’s miles away in the 
Holy Land and there are some that say that he’ll ne’er 
return to merry England! 

A.LAN-A-DALE: (Enter singing) 

**But Robin Hood so gentle was 
And bore so brave a mind 
If any in distress did pass, 
To them he was most kind, 
That he would give and lend to them 
To help them in their need; 
This made the poor all pray for him 
And wish he might well speed.”’ 

(Takes hat off and makes sweeping courtesy. 
clap hands softly.) 

(Enter David O’ Doncaster all out of breath.) 

ALLAN-A-DaLeE: Hold, David, my lad! Are there a 
pack of wolves at your heels that you come with your 


Ladies 


tongue a-dangling like a dog in the chase? 

Davin: It’s good news that brings me! The Master 
took part in the shooting match at Nottingham, today, 
—and—won the prize! 

Atian-A-Da_e: And the Prize? 

Davin: Verily, it is the sweetest, brightest, and 


ROBIN HOOD AND 
HIS MERRY MEN 


A One-Act Play for Older Boys and Girls 


By Louise Franklin Bache 
Illustrated By Henry <. Pitz 


Cast OF CHARACTERS 


OBIN HOOD, the brave leader of the merry men of the Greenwood; Allan-a- 
Dale, the minstrel of the Greenwood; David O’Doncaster, the youngest mem- 
ber of the Greenwood; Little John, Robin Hood’s chief man; Tom Potts, the 
Tinker, a slovenly, boastful fellow; The Tanner of Blyth, a burly fellow with an 
) uncivil tongue; Sir Richard of Lea, the Knight; the Sheriff, an example of 
bad citizenship; an unknown Friar, whe turns out to be King Richard, the 
Lion-Hearted; Maid Marian, the wife of Robin Hood; Alice-a-Dale, the 
wife of Allan-a-Dale; four men in Lincoln green, and as many others as 
desired, all of whom are Robin Hood’s good and faithful men. 


yellowest arrow ever my eyes have seen!—a golden 
shaft with red gold feathers! 

MEn-IN-LINCOLN-GREEN: (Throw hats in the air and 
shout) Robin Hood! Robin Hood! Robin Hood! 
(Maid Marian embraces Alice-a-Dale.) 

(Enter Robin Hood with his great bow and quiver of 
arrows, prominent among which is the golden prize.) 

Maip Marian: ’Tis the Master! (Rushes forth to 
welcome him.) The news of your skill at the shooting 
match has just reached us! 

Rosin Hoop: Oh, that was a little thing. 

Davin: A little thing! He calls it a little thing to 
outshoot the best archers in all England. (Still breath- 
less with excitement.) You.should have seen the way 
he shot. (Goes through the actions in pantomime as 
he talks. Group gathers about him with the exception 
of Maid Marian and Robin Hood, who seat themselves 
in the bower.) Two shafts struck the white, Bing! 
Bing! The third—Ay, that was the sweetest arrow that 
ever went sailing through space—it smote the very clout! 

MEn-IN-LINCOLN-GREEN: (Slap their knees) Hear, 
Hear, Hear! 

Davin: There’s nothing in all the world that has the 
speed of Master’s arrows. 

Rosin Hoop: Nay, David, in that I hold you mis- 
taken. Your tongue can outfly any arrow of mine. 

(Enter Little John accompanied by Tom Potts, the 
Banbury Tinker, a ragged, dirty looking fellow; the 
Tanner of Blyth; Sir Richard of Lea; the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, and an unknown Friar; a’ number of good 
yeomen in Lincoln green.) 

Rosin Hoop: Welcome to Sherwood Forest! 

LitTLE JoHN: (Stands before Robin Hood) All these 
be men who for one reason or another wish to see you, 
Master. 


[12] * Song from “‘Tales and Plays of Robin Hood" by Eleanor L. Skinner. 
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Rosin Hoop: (Bows head in acknowledgment of 
Little John’s speech) Who would speak first ? 

Tom Ports: (Comes forward, pulls forelock and 
ducks in an awkward attempt at bowing.) With your 
permission I'll be first to ope my mouth. Tom Potts is 
my name. Tinker by profession; home, Banbury Town. 
(Swaggering) No man in all the country can swinga 
cudgel like Tom Potts. Ten at one blow, that’sme. I’d 
like to see the man that I’m afraid of. They say your 
men are the strongest and best in these parts. Well, if 
that be true, they’re meet company for Tom Potts. 

Rosin Hoop: Very well, my good man. But it is 
ever better to let some one else set music to your virtues 
than to try to write a tune for them yourself. Has 
anyone a good reason why the Tinker of Banbury 
should not don Lincoln green? 

Davip: (Who has been closely examining Tom 
Potts) Begging your pardon, Master, I doubt if any 
of us can judge whether the Tinker is a likely candidate 
or no with all that dirt plastered on him! 

Rosin Hoop: One of the chief laws of the Green- 
wood is cleanliness, friend Tinker. 

LittLe Joun: The Tinker also is a bit-er-er-rough in 
his speech, Master. 

Rosin Hoop: (To Tinker) Cleanliness of body, 
speech and thought, all this must you live up to before 
we can admit you to the forest band. 

TINKER: ’Tisa grievously hard ruling, Master Robin. 
But nothing can knock Tom Potts out. He would 
belong to your company and so he will! Ten at one 
blow, that’s Tom Potts. (Struts boastfully off.) 

Davip: He’d best change his tune to ten baths at 
once, or better yet, a bath a day for ten days. Perhaps 
by then, he’ll have the habit. 

LittLeE JoHN: The Tanner of Blyth, Master. (The 
Tanner advances. Refuses to bow to Robin Hood.) 

THE TANNER: (Rudely) Well, here I be. I’m a 
strong man. If you want me to belong to your men, 
you can take me. If you don’t want me there’s others 
that do! 

Rosin Hoop: Can anyone put forth a good reason 
why the Tanner should not belong to the Greenwood 
band? 

ALLAN-A-DALE: More reasons than one, Robin Hood. 
Several times have I met this man on the open road and 
at each meeting I have bespoke him courteously as 
behooves two travelers on the same highway and he has 
returned my greeting with rude speech. 

Rosin Hoop: (To the Tanner) The life of the Green- 
wood demands politeness and good fellowship. Till 
you can practise these virtues with good grace, we wish 
none of you. (The Tanner hastily disappears in forest.) 

RICHARD OF LEA: (Advances and bows before Robin 
Hood.) My tale will not keep you long. My name is 
Richard of Lea. I come to you because men say that 
you are always ready to help those in distress and ever 
loyal to our good country. 

Rosin Hoop: I have but kept the promise I made 
King Richard to fend for the weak and abide by the law 
of the realm. No man could do less. 





RICHARD OF LEA: So think I! 


But there be few 
these days who share the same opinion. With King 
Richard in the Holy Land each man seems to have 
mislaid his oath of allegiance. Strife has broken out 
everywhere. Homes are torn down and fair and fertile 
fields laid waste. For the older folks, I make no plea, 
but for the children I do grieve sorely. 

Marp Marian: Lack the children necessities? 

TuHE Knicut: Ay, food and clothing have they none. 

Rosin Hoop: Little John, go at once to the treasure 
chest and count out money encugh to bring relief to 
these little ones of the good knight’s tale. 

ALLAN-A-DALE: So noble a knight shall not ride away 
in rags. (Slips over knight’s shoulders his own cape 
of Lincoln green.) Neither shall he go without the 
royal insignia that befits his service and goodness of 
heart. (Pins on the knight a red cross. Little John 
enters with a bag of clinking gold which he hands to 
knight.) 

THe Knicut: Gramercy, my kind friends! Gram- 
ercy! My heart overflows with gratitude though 
my tongue be not over glib with words! 

Rosin Hoop: Say no more, good knight. ’Tis ever 
our pleasure to help those in need. The cause of chil- 
dren is particularly near and dear to each one of us. 
Fare-you-well and may happiness and success attend 
your mission. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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France. 


Mammy and Haha Visit France 
By Electa McKey 


NE exciting day in June two big packing 
cases were received by the girls in our 
Junior Red Cross community center at Epehy, 
One from the Hoffman School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, contained an assortment of dolls. 
All of them were dressed, and most of them 
were made by American girls. 
dolls had the givers’ names on Red Cross cards 
tied around their necks, but one wonderful 
creature had no ticket at all. 
‘““‘Mammy’”’ at once, because, though she is only made of a 
’ black stocking, she is so generously stuffed that she resembles 
exactly the comfortable motherly-looking ‘‘mammies”’ of the 














Many of the 















We named her 





“Haha” 


Southern states. She is correctly, dressed too, and our French girls are never tired of examining all the details of 


her costume and saying: “‘Oh! What a strange red-and-yellow skirt!”’ 


on her head ?”’ 


‘““Why does she wear the handkerchief 


Another wonderful doll, with no giver’s name on her, is a perfect Indian type, so we named her ‘‘ Minnehaha,” 


which her new friends immediately shortened to ‘‘ Haha.” 
Her skirt is of tan felt deeply slashed around the bottom. 


moccasins, edged with pink. 


On her bare feet she wears a pair of light-blue felt 








THe KwnicuT: I shall come 


anon to bring you the thanks Robin Hood and His Merry Men 


of those 
saved. 
THE SHERIFF: (During all this time has been fuming 


your kindness has 
(Bows low and leaves.) 
and fretting for his turn to speak. He now advances 
toward Robin Hood.) For one in my position it is ill 
befitting, methinks, to be kept waiting so long. 

Rosin Hoop: All men are judged equal in the Green- 
wood, Sheriff, if they be not in Nottingham! Moreover 
you are no rightful citizen! You have forfeited the 
trust King Richard placed in you. You have robbed the 
poor, and abused the widows 


SOCATEC EAU TL 


and orphans. Little do you de- 3 
serve to live in so fair a land. 
THE SHERIFF: (Angrily) 
What right have you to censure 
me, Robin Hood? 
Rosin Hoop: The right of 


every man who loves his coun- 


Hn 





try and wishes to see her good 
laws enforced. 

THE SuHerirFF: Till King Rich- = 
ard comes, I can take care of the 3 
laws without advice from you. 

UNKNOWN Friar: (Steps 
forward) Till King Richard 
comes, say you? (Throws back 
cowl and stands revealed in a 
King Richard 


7 W. 42nd St. 
suit of armor.) 


has come! 
ALL:(Fall on knees) The King. 
THe SHeriFF: (Throws him- 
self at feet of King humbly.) 
Thy forgiveness, my King! 
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Washington Blvd. 


315 McGill Bldg. 






(Continued from Page 13) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
All 
AMERICAN RED Cross Motion PICTURES 
including 
Juntor Rep Cross Fi_ms 

are now being distributed exclusively 
by the 

SocrETY FOR VisuAL EpucatTion, Inc. 


Many NEw Junior FILMS ARE READY FOR 
RELEASE 


Address orders to nearest distribution center: 
Boston, Mass.— Major Film Corporation, 54 Broadway. 
New York City—Society for Visual Education, 220 


Chicago, Ill.—Society for Visual Education, 806 W. 


San Francisco, Calif—Edw. H. Kemp, 833 Market St. 
Washington, D. C.—Southern Moving Picture Corp., 


Detroit, Mich.— Michigan Film Library, 208 Jobe R.St. 
Oklahoma City,Okla.—H. O. Davis, 125 So. H 
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THe Kine: (Sternly) You'll 
not have my forgiveness till I see 
you have merited it. You have 
brought discredit on England by 
your unworthy acts. Get out of my sight before wrath 
overcomes me. (Sheriff hastily leaves scene.) 

Tue Kino: (To Robin Hood and men.) Rise, my 
Brave and loyal are all of you and stout of 
In all my kingdom there be few as faithful. 


good men! 
heart. 
(Sighs sadly.) 
have changed color since that day. Rights have grown 
into wrongs, gladness has changed to sadness. A gigantic 
task awaits. Would you serve 
me till peace and prosperity have 
returned to our once merry land? 

Rosin Hoop anp MEN: (A 
great shout.) Ay, and gladly! 

THE Kinc: Your oath of al- 
legiance, good Robin Hood, do 
you remember it still? 

Rosin Hoop: (Comes forward 
and kneels before the King. 
Men kneel in background.) I, 
Robin Hood, and all my men, do 
promise faithfully to serve our 
fellowmen and to revere and 
obey our country’s laws. (King 
Richard gives Robin Hood his 
hand in rising.) 

At: (Lifting hands in saluta- 
tion) Honor to good King Rich- 
ard! Honor to Robin Hood! 

Tue Kinc: Honor to all who 
serve their country and their 
fellowmen! 


When I left all was well, but alas, things 
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My Street 
Did you ever see my 
street? It is always very 
clean. I never throw papers 
on it. Would you not like 
to come to see it? 
—RuvutTH BeEckKEr, Grade 
3A2, School 15, East 
Side, New York. 
Jane's Opinion 
Junior Red Cross is the 
best helper Mother Red 
Cross ever had. 
—JANE Myer, Grade 4, 
Rensselaer, Indiana. 
A Jingle 
Never shan’t, 
Never can’t 
Never don’t, 
Never won't, 
Always YES— 
Join the Juniors! 


Results 

“Chinese children are 
learning that there are no 
such things as evil spirits 
that make men blind or 
children sick, and in Greece 
babies that once were strap- 
ped on their mothers’ backs 
are now kicking about free 
and happy,” say Juniors of 
Lincoln, New Hampshire, in 
compositions on Junior Red 
Cross work in foreign lands. 


John Ruskin Says 


Sunshine is delicious, rain 
is refreshing, wind braces 
up, snow is exhilarating; 
there is no such thing as 
bad weather, only different 
kinds of good weather. 


September 


The golden-rod is yellow, 


The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. J 
bi 3 
‘ 


Here is a tiny Miss Muffet, who is not sitting 
on a toothbrush which she is anxious to keep. 
that a toothbrush is very helpful in protect- 

and that it should be used every day. Do you 
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LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGE 








This charming picture was painted by the Juniors’ own 
artist, Anna Milo Upjohn. She was not thinking of 
John Kendrick Bangs’ delightful poem, “‘The Little 
Elf,” at the time; or perhaps she WAS and didn’t know 
it. Anyhow, don’t you think Mr. Bangs’ famous poem, 
written twenty-five years ago, and Miss Upjohn’s 
painting go together very nicely? The poem follows 


VUELTA " 1 HUUUUUEUUULAUUAUEASUUAET EELS 


THE LITTLE ELF 


By JoHN KENpDRICK BANGS 


I met a little Elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
“I’m quite as big for me,” said he, 
‘As you are big for you.” 









The Longest Word 

Question—Which is the 
longest word in the English 
language? 

Answer—S MILES; be- 
cause there is a mile be- 
tween the first and last 
letters.—The Playground. 


The Junior Spirit 
Edward Everett Hale 
was thinking of all girls and 
boys when he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines, but he cer- 
tainly summed up the spirit 
of the Junior Red Cross: 
I am only one, 
But still I am one. 
I cannot do everything, 
But still I can do something. 
And because I cannot do 
everything, 
I will not refuse to do the 
something 
I can do. 


A Tribute to America 


Leonide Constatnirhoya- 
nis, a little Greek boy, who 
lives in a Junior Red Cross 
home-school in Salonica, a 
Greek port on the A®gean 
Sea, writes: 

“The lady is an Amer- 
The cook has a 
chicken. The cook’s chicken 
ran after a little bird that 
could hardly fly. The lady 
jumped across a ditch and 
chased the chicken under 
the cook’s stove. 

“The Americans always 
protect the unfortunate 
from cruel ones of their 
own feather.” 


ican. 


Service 


Small service is true service while it lasts: 

Of humblest friends, bright creatures! scorn not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrops from the sun. 
—Willtam Wordsworth. 


on a tuffet, but 
She must know ; 
ing her teeth, | 

use yours daily? 
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EAR JUNIORS: 
There was a national holiday in the little 
mountain country of Albania, not long ago, 
when ground was broken in Tirana for the construction 
of a permanent building for the Albanian Vocational 
School—a school made possible through aid given by 
the Junior American Red Cross. The Prime Minister 
and other Cabinet officers were present, also diplomats 
of foreign countries, for it was an important occasion. 


Albania had been oppressed by the Turks for 500 years — 


prior to the World War and had been denied schools 
of its own. Scattered through 

the mountains in tribes, these 

descendants of the ancient 

Iilyrians lived with rifles and pistols always 

close at hand, and often fought among them- 

selves. Here was the beginning of 

Albania’s vocational school. 
American brass band, from 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 
was present and enlivened 
the ceremony. 

The Albanian Vocational 
School, in a temporary 
building, has been in 
existence about a year, 
with capable Americans 
representing you Juniors 
at its head. The sixty-four 
boys who attend this school 
came from eight provinces 
of Albania, are members of 
different tribes, and are 
learning the ideals ot service 
and good will which are 
uppermost in the minds of true Juniors. When they 
leave this school they will be prepared to serve their 
country as teachers and leaders of thought. Eight 
of them are shown on this page. Behind them you 
will see the United States and Albanian flags floating 
together. 

At the close of the first term essays were written 
about the school by the boys. Five prizes were 
awarded for these essays, which are in the form of 
letters to American Juniors. Beqir Haci is the name 
of the boy who won the first prize, and his letter is 
proof of the great value of this type of Junior work. 

“‘Dear Juniors,”’ writes Begir, in English, ‘‘I am an 
Albanian boy fourteen years old. Albania, as you may 
know, is a little state located in the western part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. The people of this state, though 
little known, come from a very old race. Many great 
writers say that this people is the oldest in the Balkan 
Peninsula. The reason why Albania is so backward, 
is that her neighbors have never left her in peace but 
have always tried to possess her. By many callings to 
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An Albanian- 


the greater states of Europe, by wars and by revolu- 
tions, Albania gained her independence. Having been 
destroyed and possessed by strangers for many years, 
she became poor. She cried out to the whole world for 
help but no one took pity except the thoughtful children 
across the Atlantic. 

‘All the Albanian people, men and women, boys and 
girls, are very grateful to you kind Juniors. For the 


great kindness that you are showing to their people, 
the fields, the forests, the mountains, the lakes, and the 
rivers of Albania seem to be happy. 


All Albania is 
thanking 
God for the 
benefits of 
youjJun- 
iors. All see 

that from the 

Albanian Voca- 

tional School, which stands by 

means of your help, will come 

out boys with a good educa- 

tion, learned and able to 

discover and develop the 

wealth of the country, 

which now is hidden. 

Will come out boys 

who will be above 

lying and stealing, 

who will know and 

do only the right.* * * 

I thank God for having 

had the good fortune of 

coming to this school. I learn 

many great and useful things. 

In nine months I have learned 
to use English almost as well as my own language.”’ 

Begqir describes what he has learned in higher mathe- 
matics, mechanical drawing, physics, and geography, 
and continues: 

‘The best things I have learned are how to keep my- 
self clean, how to behave, how to be a friend to all and 
how to respect my parents and teachers. I have also 
learned some of your games, such as baseball and 
basketball. * * * When I came here I weighed eighty- 
three pounds. Now I weigh ninety-nine pounds. 

‘“We hope we shall be able sometime to repay your 
kindness. By this help, be sure kind children, we shall 
become a new people with the ideals, ‘Service and 
Friendship,’ for the rest of the world. I end my letter 
hoping you will answer soon and forgive mistakes. 

“With love to all members of the Junior Red Cross.” 

So this is really ‘‘ Begir Haci’s Letter to You”’ and not 
the editor’s! And Beqir speaks for himself, for his 
sixty-three fellow students, for all Albanians, and for 
the whole Junior Red Cross cause. 

AusTIN CUNNINGHAM. 








